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the universal life, constitute evil. Evil is thus identical with negativity and 
unreality and as such is opposed to goodness which consists in freedom, 
the realization of the universal life through the will of the individual. 

The human individual is the concrete universal, is the universal spirit at a 
certain situation of its history, a certain episode in its career. Hence the 
individual who responds with all his powers to the whole situation realizes 
the universal life and expresses his own freedom in making a genuine con- 
tribution to the work of cosmic evolution which consists in the continual 
triumphing of life over death. But the will of the individual is constantly 
solicited by a variety of conflicting impulses to yield now to one and now to the 
other, thus acting arbitrarily, and negating his own freedom and reality. 
Goodness requires that these cravings of momentary desire be resisted, de- 
mands in fact the conquest of volitions by volition, the realization of all the 
possibilities of the individual and not an expression of a part of his nature. 
The individual who thus fully realizes himself, making the most of his situation, 
discharges his vocation and contributes to universal progress. In his life the 
universal spirit achieves its utmost in the work of its own evolution. 

The practical life of man appears in two forms, based upon the two directions 
which human volition may take in its activity. These forms are the economic 
and the ethical. In his economic activity the individual is occupied solely 
with the conditions of his own existence while in his ethical activity his will 
reaches out beyond these narrower interests and devotes itself to universal 
ends, to the welfare of society and the cause of universal progress. The author 
finally considers in some detail the leading features of human conduct in these 
two principal forms. 

Henry W. Wright. 
Lake Forest College. 

William James. By Emile Boutroux. Translated from the second edition 

by Archibald and Barbara Henderson. New York, Longmans, Green, 

and Co., 1912. — pp. vii, 126. 

In this little book, the translators have admirably succeeded in preserving 
the vigor and freshness of the original, a style which, in certain respects, is 
quite suggestive of that of Professor James. The book contains practically 
no criticism but aims to give us a picture of the man and a brief characterization 
of what he tried to do. While we feel that certain phases of the work of Pro- 
fessor James are hardly more than hinted at, it is not easy to see how an 
author could do much more in so limited a space. 

An introductory chapter, entitled "Life and Personality of William James," 
gives an account of James's varied and unusual training, and makes especial 
mention of his early bent toward Swedenborgianism, an influence which 
affected his mature work. The chapter contains a sincere appreciation of the 
virility and spontaneity of James's personality, and of the directness, force, 
and unconventionality of his method of teaching. 

The main body of the book is given over to Professor James's philosophy. 
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Chapter I, "Psychology," first shows how James approached this science by 
way of anatomy and physiology, then describes how he developed, in opposi- 
tion on the one hand to atomistic associationism, on the other to the substance 
of the spiritualistic school, the conception of a specifically psychological 
experience, the total immediate content of consciousness. Passing from the 
specifically psychological consciousness, the clear consciousness of normal 
psychology, Professor Boutroux shows in Chapter II, "Religious Psychology," 
how James held to a specifically religious experience, an experience much 
broader than the above, and one in which there is a peculiar possibility of our 
entering into the inner life of others. The scope and character of this experi- 
ence are illustrated by reference to the phenomena of the 'subliminal' con- 
sciousness and pathological data of various sorts. In Chapter III, "Prag- 
matism," we are shown how James developed and applied the pragmatic test 
of truth, and how, according to this test, the psychological and religious forms 
of experience are of more direct and obvious validity than the scientific. 
Mention is made of James's agreement on certain points with Renouvier and 
Pillon, while his relation to Bergson is dwelt upon at greater length. In the 
short chapter entitled "Metaphysical Views" Professor Boutroux first calls 
attention to James's theory that if we consider the brain as a transmissive 
rather than as a productive agent, it is possible to hold that spiritual 
individuality may persist after the disintegration of the body. His repug- 
nance to the Absolute of the idealists and his acceptance of Fechner's doctrine 
of an Earth-Soul are brought out. Finally, stress is laid upon his belief in the 
superiority of immediate intuition to intellectual cognition as a means of 
experiencing the relations between both persons and things. Chapter V gives 
a sketch of the principles underlying James's educational theory. Education 
is three-fold. It is, first, a training of habits, a cultivation of mechanical 
possibilities; secondly, it deals with the idea, an instrument which enables 
us to make free use of the mechanical personality, to look forward to unrealized 
possibilities, and to utilize the past in their attainment; thirdly, education is 
concerned with the notion of value, the direction of the will toward certain 
ideal ends and the avoidance of inferior ends. 

Quite aside from any object which Professor Boutroux may have had in mind, 
the very clearness and conciseness of his exposition tend to throw into relief 
certain of James's positions which are, in my opinion, open to serious question. 
I shall mention but two such positions, his conception of the religious con- 
sciousness and of the nature of conceptual thought. In regard to the first 
point, it ought to be clearly recognized that to treat the religious consciousness 
as something fundamentally different from the consciousness of everyday life, 
as something akin to the 'subliminal' and best understood by reference 
to the pathological, is to forego all possibility of exhibiting a rational or truly 
intelligible character in this form of experience. Passing to the second point, 
Professor James's characterization of conceptual thought as essentially abstract 
and dead, one must recognize here an old error which has often been refuted. 
The concreteness of thought does not depend upon its being exclusively 
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perceptual or merely conceptual, but upon its being truly expressive of reality. 

It cannot be denied that the history, both of science and of philosophy, 

abundantly proves the concrete character of the concept through bringing to 

light the part it has played in expressing in a systematic way the nature and 

organization of the real world. We must either acknowledge the concreteness 

of thought or deny that there is any objectivity in our experience. 

J R. Tuttle. 
Cornell University. 

The Science of Logic. An Inquiry into the Principles of Accurate Thought and 

Scientific Method. By P. Coffey. London, Longmans, Green, and Co., 

1912. — Vol. I, pp. xx, 445; Vol. II, pp. vii, 359. 

As the author tells us in the preface, this work "attempts, in the first place, 
to present in a simple way the principles of the Traditional Logic expounded 
by Aristotle and his interpreters; secondly, to show how the Schoolmen contain 
the true basis for modern methods of scientific investigation, inductive no less 
than deductive; and finally, to extend, rather than supplement, the traditional 
body of logical doctrine by applying the latter to some logical problems raised 
in more recent times. . . . The standpoint of the present work is that of 
Scholasticism as conceived and expounded by those who represent the neo- 
scholastic movement in modern philosophy. To all such the conviction is 
common that no recent system of philosophy contains a body of doctrines 
more in keeping with the established truths of science than are the doctrines 
of Scholasticism." 

Professor Coffey shows a wide familiarity with the literature of his subject, 
and the two large volumes of the present work represent a serious attempt 
to maintain the thesis that Scholasticism is in essential harmony with the 
results of modern scientific and philosophical research. Though we meet with 
occasional references to Hegel, Sigwart, Lotze, and such of the British Neo- 
Hegelians as Bradley and Bosanquet, the author tells us that his main debt 
is to Mercier, Welton, Keynes, Venn, Joyce and Joseph. 

Volume I includes, besides an Introduction: Part I, "Concepts and Terms"; 
Part II, "Judgments and Propositions"; and Part III, "Reasoning and 
Syllogisms " ; while Volume II contains: Part IV, " Method, or the Application 
of Logical Processes to the Certain Attainment of Truth"; and Part V, "The 
Attainment of Science and Certitude." 

J. R. Tuttle. 
Cornell University. 
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